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BY WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 


Late Editor of the “ Annals of Education,’ 


(MESSRS. TYLER & PORTER, Hartford, have now 
in press the most yaluable mannal yet prepared for the 
use of Teachers in our common schools, under the title 
of “ Slate and Black Board Exercises.”” With permission 
of the Publishers, who have the eopy right, and the Author, 
we shall republish the work entire in the Journal, thus 
placing within the reach of our readers and subscribers, 
the contents of a book, which will cost them as much as a 
years subscription to the Journal. We hope that this trea- 
tise will help to revolutionize the dull, mechanical methods 
of instruction so common in our schools, and to infuse 
more of the life of oral teaching and visible illustration. 

The Book will be ready for texchers in our summer 
schools, and we hope that every female teacher in the State 
will possess herself of acopy. A five months school instruct- 
ed on the principles and in the methods of these Exercises, 
will be worth more than a five years school, taught in the 
ordinary way.—Ed. } 
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PREFACE, 

Tue importance of the black board as an in- 
strument of instruction in the common school, 
has been insisted on im every periodical on edu- 
cation which I have seen, either of this country 
or Europe; as well as in almost every recent 
treatise on the same subject. It has also been 
introduced into most of our improved schools, 
of every grade, especially in New England and 
New York. In many of our common schools, 
however, it has been but barely introduged. The 
teacher knows almost as little how to use it as 
his pupils. It is vain or nearly in vain that our 
more intelligent Committees and even the Secre- 
taries of our Boards of Education urge the impor- 
tance of its use, from year to year, so long as no 
instruction is giver conceriing its use. 

It is in this view that I have prepared the fol- 
lowing manual. It is, of course, not designed 
for pupils, but solely for teachers. Nor is it in- 
tended to be used blindly, even by teachers them- 
selves. Let such only of its methods be tried as 
seem adapted to the circumstances of the teacher, 
and let even those be modified to meet the pecul- 
iarities of his own school room. Hardly any 


, mistake could be greater than for the teacher, 


who should take up a book like this, to adopt 
its various methods without reference to existing 
circumstances. 

It is the object of the writer of the following 
work to make it worthy of being studied by 
teachers as a system of slate and black board in- 
struction. Not indeed as a complete or perfect 
system, for it makes no such claims. It is a 
pioneer work, on the subject ; and undoubtedly 
contains many imperfections. It was ready for 
the press, and its contents subimtted to the Sec- 
retary of one of our New England Boards of Ed- 
ucation, before the little work of Mr. Bumstead, 
of Boston, called “* The Black Board in the Pri- 
mary School, and designed principally for in- 
struction how to proceed in teaching Arithmetic” 
made its appearance. I have, however, added 
to Chap. XVII a few thoughts suggested by 
the work of Mr. B., for which this is intended 
as an acknowledgment. 
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Let it not, for one moment, be imagined that I 
am desirous of substituting slates and black 
boards for books and all other implements ; or a 
few lessons on these last, for hard study. Very far 
from it. What I would gladly do is to prepare 
the pupils of our common schools for the right 


use of books, and proper benefits of study. But 


although the exercises which have been suggested | 


are intended as preliminaries rather than princi- 


pal things in a course of education, I have no | 
doubt that much might be done towards securing | 


a thorough English education, with nothing but 


the black board and slate, and a suitable course | 


of oral instruction. 

Should the teacher who takes up these “ Ex- 
ercises,” attend to the suggestions I have made 
both in this preface, and in several of the chap- 
ters, and instead of following, mechanically, the 
methods which are pointed out, attend rather to 
the principles of which these exercises are in- 
tended as illustrations, and thus be led to form 


his own plans and methods, my object will be | 


far more perfectly accomplished than if he should 
only transfer its scanty exercises to, the black 
board, and there let the matter end. I say scanty 
exercises, for to present as many of these methods 
and exercises as some might desire, or at least 
as many as would suffice for the wants of the 
indolent, would require a volume of immense 
size ; such as few teachers would buy, were it 
ever so desirable. To promote thought and pro- 
gress, has been my object; believing that we 
have facilities enough already among us for the 
promotion of mechanism. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that I shall be very 
much disuppointed if the same instruments and 
methods which might effect a revolution in our 
common schools, should be found useless in 
frmilies. On the contrary, I believe they are 
even more valuable in the family than any where 
else. The truth is, that the family and the im- 
provement and elevation of the, family and the 
schools, can hardly be separated; they must 
stand or fall together. 


Dedham, Ms., October, 1841. 


CHAPTER I.—pRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


A black board, in every school house, is as in- 
dispensably necessary as a stove or fireplace ; 


and in very large schools several of them might | 


be useful. They should, in general, be suspend- 
ed on the wall, near the teacher’s desk or plat- 


form, so as tobe, like the latter, in full view of | 
Of cotrse they ought to be | 


moveable, that they may be hung up in any part | bo ; 
| will not be esteemed a light thing; and will come 


the whole school. 


of the house convenient. And though the lar- 
gest may be six or eight feet long, and half as 
broad—and indeed the larger the better—it is 


certainly a convenience to have one or two so | 


small aifd so light that they can be held in the 
arms like a slate. 

Now the word black board need not awaken 
in our minds the thought of any thing difficult, 
rare, or costly. Why it is simply a black board. 
Is there any difficulty in painting a piece of board 
black? It is indeed desirable to have the board 
planed before it is painted, and to have it smooth 
and soft; but neither in this is there any thing 
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very difficultand mysterious. The greatest dif- 
ficulty to be encountered is that of finding a sin- 
gle board wide enough; for if we use several pie- 
ces, it requires some little tact to frame them to- 
gether in such a way as to have them answer a 
valuable purpose; though even this is not 
beyond the art of the mechanic. 

Many have thought it better to paint black the 
whole end of the school room, near which the 
teacher’s desk is placed. This would not be so 
agreeable, as a brighter color, nor perhaps, so 
well for the eye, unless indeed the house was ex- 
ceedingly well lighted ; nevertheless it might an- 
swer some purpose. A smaller portion of the 
wall, of suitable size, painted black,—say six or 
eight feet square of it—would, in my view, be 
preferable. In either case, however, one or 
more moveable black boards would be necessary, 
for reasons which will appear in the progress of 
these exercises. 

Slates are as necessary as black boards, and 
even more so. But they are so liable to be bro- 
ken, it will be said,as to render it expensive to 
parents to keep their children supplied with 
them. There would be weight in this objection 
were it uot that this liability to injury can be for 
the most part prevented. Ist, by care on the 
part of the teacher to withhold the slates whenev- 
er the pupils are not sufficiently careful of them. 
2, by having the frames made sufficiently strong. 
A simple band of cord, tin, or wire, round each 
corner, will greatly diminish the liability to inju- 
ry from falling; but sheet iron fastened tightly 
around the corners of a good oak frame, is much 
better. Such preparation may seem a little cost: 
ly at first ; but if it were left to my choice to fur- 
nish a school with books or slates, as a means of 
employment, I should not hesitate on the account 
of expense to furnish the latter. 

For let it be distinctly understood that no com- 
mon school can thrive well, and the moral and 
physical character of the pupils be properly at- 
tended to, without furnishing the children with 
ample employment; and I repeat it, I know of 
no way of employing them so well as by means 
of slates and pencils. On this subject, moreo- 
ver, I speak from considerable experience. 

But are not books necessary at all, when the 
pupils are furnished with slates? I may be-ask- 
ed. Not for a large proportion of the children 
who attend our suinmer schools, nor for some 
of those who attend in the winter. To such I 
believe books are not only useless, but en the 
whole, worse than useless. As they advance in 
years, however, they may be indulged with a 
book, now and then, as a favor. Such a favor 


Ss? 


| intime, to be sought more frequently, and with 
| more and more earnestness. 


It is true we should not allow the pupils to 
have slates in their hands the whole time. 


| Though it should be our aim to give them con- 
| stant employment, yet their employment should 
| be varied. 


Even the slate, if it were at their 
command continually, would become tiresome. 


| To sit still, at times—entirely still—if not con- 


tinued too long, is one form of doing something ; 
and I consider it as much a part of the teacher’s 
duty to form his pupils to the-habit of sitting still, 
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as to teach them spelling and reading. Not of | 
course an hour at a time, or half an hour, or a | 
quarter, even. ‘To some children, five minutes | 
would be long enough ; and to most, ten minutes | 
would be the full extent of what would be useful. 
But there are numerous other exercises which | 
are useful to the young, in the school room ; 
such as standing, marching, singing, &c.; to | 
say nothing of exercises, at least every hour, out | 
of it. 

But having black boards and slates provided | 
for a school, what shall be used on them—chalk, | 
crayons, or pencils ? 

For the black board, a simple piece of chalk | 
will answer very well. There is no objection, | 
however, to what are called, by some, port cray- 
ons. These keep the chalk from the fingers, and 
of dourse from the clothes. By port crayons, I | 
mean tin or brass tubes, about as large as a | 
common crayon—or if a little larger, it would | 
do no harm—with two slits at the end, into 
which a piece of chalk might by pushed, where 
by theelasticity of the tube, it would be retained 
with sufficient firmness. 

For writing on slates, nothing is better, on the 
whole, than common pencils. As they are 
liable to be broken, however, the question has 
been raised, whether short pieces, which are not 
so readily broken, should be used, or whether 
larger ones are not preferable. My opinion is in 
favor, on the whole, of long ones; and for the 
following reasons. If the pencil is long, and of 
@ texture sufliciently soft, it will not be difficult 
to teach the pupil to hold it as he would a pen ; 
and thus he will be preparing to hold his pen 
properly whenever he comes to write on paper. 
But if the pencil is short, only an inch or two in 
length, it will, in all probability, be held in a very 
confined, awkward manner; and the pupil will 
be unfitting himself for holding a pen properly, 
in time to come. I know well that the habit he 
acquires of contracting his fingers, around the 
pencil, can‘sometimes be broken ; but it is often 
carried through life. 

To prevent them from being broken, the pen- 
cils may be wrapped in strong paper covered 
with paste, which should be well rolled round 
them and dried. As the pencil wears away, 
the paper and the stone may easily be cut away 
together. Or the port crayons, or handles for 
the chalk already mentioned, made a: little 
smaller than a crayon—say about the size of a 
common quill—may be used; in which case, a 
longer or shorter piece of pencil will serve the 
purpose, just as may happen to be convenient. 
The pencils or crayons should be attached to the 
slates loosely, by means of strings. In the case 
of the younger pupils, this will save them from 
being lost; and in that of both the older and the 
younger, will prevent much confusion and noise. 
The desks of a school room should all be so 
constructed as to furnish a place for a slate. 
This, of course, would not prevent the teacher 
from taking the slates away from them when- | 
ever he should deem it best, especially those of | 
the younger pupils. | 

Perhaps it should be added that a piece of | 
sponge to each slate, and a larger piece for the | 
black board—or if not of sponge, of cloth or 
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wash leather—is as necessary as the slate and 
black board. The teacher, moreover, needs 
something for a pointing stick. 

« LT ought also to say here, that the preceding 


| remarks, as well as those which follow, are made 


upon the presumption that every pupil of every 
age has his own separate’desk ; fer I conceive 
thisto be a highly important point, in the con- 
struction of every school house. Some, I know, 


| undertake to say that one desk will serve for two 


pupils; and so it may, when we cannot do 
better. But one pupil, and one only, to each 


| desk, however young he may be, is certainly 


preferable. The expense of adding a few feet 
iu the length and breadth of a house, in order to 
admit of space for separate desks, will be more 
than made up in increase of comfort and facility 
of progress to the pupils. These desks, more- 
over, should be at a considerable distance from 
each other. The reasons are obvious to the 
teacher. It is better to prevent evil, when we 
can, than to attempt to cure it. 


CHAPTER II.—rorMinc LINEs, CIRCLES, 
i. 

At first, it will be well for the small por- 

tion of each day in which very young pupils 

are allowed to have slates, to let them use 


them much in the way they please. Some 
will make one thing, some another. What 


they make is of comparatively little conse- 
quence, provided they attend, each to his 
own business, and do not interfere with that 
of others. 

When a pupil has become somewhat fa- 
miliar with the slate and pencil, he will 
esteein it a favor to be permitted to have a 
copy or lesson, and do something. Let him, 
then, have his lesson; and if there are 
others, so as to form a little class, so much 
the better. 

The teacher may be the leader of the 
class, or he may employ an elder pupil for 
the purpose. In the outset, however, I like 
to have the wisdom of the teacher put in 
requisition, as much as may be; assistants 
or monitors will do better afterward. 

One of the first exercises should be that of 
making mere lines, parallel to each other, 
or vertical. I have thought that vertical 
lines were most readily made. Not that I 
would insist, at once, on an exact perpen- 
dicular to the line formed by the bottom of 
the slate or black board, but something as 
nearly approximating to this position as 
could reasonably be expected. They should 
have a copy on the black board, thus : 





These I would teach them to make of 
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different lengths and at differing distances ; 
and even in greater or less numbers. ‘The 
teacher may have variety in the lessons, by 
merely varying the number of the marks. 
After writing these a few-days, I would 

resent to them a lesson of horizontals, to 
S copied, in like manner, on their slates, 
thus: 























A perpendicularand horizontal line might 
then be drawn together thus. 


a 
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No teacher should expect too much of a 
young pupil, at first. His efforts will often 
be very rude; there will hardly be the 
slightest resemblance between the copy and 
the original. Yet if there should be mani- 
fested but the slightest desire to imitate the 
copy, the teacher should endeavor to wait 
patiently for the results. If a pupil is in 
earnest, he will do something. If not, it will 
be easy to refuse him the use of: his slate. 

Next, two horizontal and two vertical 
lines may be united to form a square, and 
this may be a lesson for the pupil, for a day 
or at least half a day. Here 1s the lesson, 
except that forthe sake of distinctness, I 
would have it much larger than this, on the 
black board; and much larger there than I 
expected -the pupils would have it on their 
slates ; since their eye, at first, cannot be 
supposed sufficiently trained to enable them 
to make allowance for the difference in 
size made by distance. 


























The parallelogram, or long square, is 
next; and may be of different proportion 
and size, at different lessons. For I hardly 


need to say that in forming these squares- 


the pupil is still perfecting himself in the 








—— 
art of making perpendiculars or verticals, 
and horizontals. 

Oblique lines should come next in order, 


of which the following may be a specimen. 


MMM 


In another lesson the slope may be re- 
versed, as in the following example. 


AW 


These lessons being made sufficiently 
familiar, together with the parallelogram or 
long square, the pupil should proceed to 
combine the vertical and horizontal lines 
with oblique ones, to form triangles. Let 
me here say, however, that I would not give 
the names of these various lines and figures 
at first, at least as a part of the lesson. I 
would occasionally call them by their proper 
names, (as if without any particular inten- 
tion,) but would not at first require them to 
remember them. 

Here are some of the various triangles 
which I would present them for imitation, 


one at a time, beginning with those on the 


Every intelligent teacher will see the 
reason for preferring the order above, as 
well as the propriety of placing but one of 
the triangles on the black board, for imita- 
tion, at a time. 

But we ought not to be tedious with young 
pupils at first. Whenever we find their 
attention beginning to waver, to any 
considerable extent, instead of insisting 
on their going on, from lesson to les- 
son, in this precise order, we should 
for a time substitute something else. Let 
them try to make the picture of a horse, or 
a dog, or aman, or of any thing else. But 
even in this case I should prefer to have 
a copy of the object which is to be imita- 
ted, placed on the black board. 


| left hand, 
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One caution here may be neeessary. It 
may not be advisable to exhibit to a whole 
school, on the larger black” board, what only 
concerns a very few small pupils. I would 
here, therefore, at all events, employ an as- 
sistant or monitor; and having set the copy, 
ona smaller black board or slate, would 
require it to be held at a little distance 
before them. 

It has been said, in a preceding paragraph 
that the teacher, should not, at first, give out 
the names of the various lines, figures, &c. 
which the pupils were required to make. 
The reason for this is that it will only tend 
to confound or perplex them. Ohne thing at 
a time should be our rule, as much as the 
circumstances may admit. But as soon as 
the lines and figures themselves become 
familiar, and the pupil is somewhat expert 
at making them, it will be well to teach him 
names. It may be done with advantage in 
the following manner. 

Standing by the black board, with his 
chalk in his hand, the teacher observes ; 
Now, my scholars, I am to make some ver- 
tical lines, on the black board. How shall 
I make them? Is this right? at the same 
time making some which aré either horizon- 
tal or-oblique. No. No; say several voices. 
“ How then? Is it so?’ making another 
wrong one. No. “Is it so, then?” at the 
same time inaking the line as it ought to be. 
Yes. 

Allow me, here, to make two remarks. 
One is, that it will be better, in many re- 
spects, to habituate the pupils, from the first, 
to signify their assent or dissent, their yes 
or no, by raising their hands. Such a prac- 
tice will be especially necessary in a course 
of slate and black board instruction ; for it 
will both save much time, and prevent much 
disorder. 

The other remark to be made is, that not 
a few teachers in pursuing this negative 
mode of instruction, both deceive themselves 
and defeat their own purposes. They wish 
to compel their pupils to think ; whereas, in 
fact, they prevent their thinking. 

Take, for example, the case above. The 
teacher,on proposing to make a vertical line, 
makes at first an oblique one, and then asks 
them to raise their hands, if they think it is 
right. No hands are raised. He then 
makes a horizontal line, and asks; * Is that 
right ?” They signify that it is not. Then 
making a vertical line, he says, “Is that 
right ?”” in a tone of voice and with a man- 
ner, especially with an emphasis, which as 
fully cenvinees the pupils that he has now 
made the true line, as if he had said so, in 
plain words. I have often been astonished 
at the extent to which teachers deceive 
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themselves, in this way. Without intend- 
ing to tell the pupils that they have now 
done the real thing proposed, they certainly 
do tell them by their motions, their tones, 
or their emphasis ; and no pupil who is at- 
tending to what they say, will mistake them. 


But there is another common form of 
mistake. Many fall into the habit of asking 
a certain number of questions, say one or 
two or three, before they come to the right. 
Thus, in the case above, they would make 
one wrong mark, and the next, each pupil 
would know to be the right, because it was 
the teacher’s uniform habit to refer to the 
right at the second question. Ina thousand 
ways—certainly in very many—do teachers 
fall into habits which defeat their own pur- 
poses. It may be, too, that the pupils are 
sometimes deceived as well as the teacher ; 
mistaking that for their own—something 
which their own minds have originated-— 
which, in effect, they receive from the 
teacher, and is a mere echo of his opinion.* 


He who is conf inced of the truth of what 
is here affirmed, will take special pains to 
avoid falling into such an erroneous habit. 
He will endeavor to lead his pupils to think 
rather than to imitate, or decipher, or echo 
back his own thoughts. It is indeed one 
excellence of slate and black board and 
oral exercises, that there is not apt to be so 
much of the error alluded to, connected with 
these modes of instruction, as with many 
other modes. Still, as we have seen, there 
is danger, even here. 

When horizontal, vertical, and oblique 
lines Ifave been formed, from time to time, 
into squares, parallelograms, and the vari- 
ous sorts of right angled triangles, the pupil 
should be permitted to make circles of 
various sizes like the following ; beginning, 
of course, with the larger, and proceeding, 
at successive lessons, to the smaller. 





"Children are better physiognomists, at least they are 
better ‘ discerners of the thoughts of the heart,” by the ap- 
pearance of the countenance, than we are apt to regard 
them. Whatare conceived by many a teacher to be the 
children’s own cogitation» or inventions, are very often the 
mere echo of his own heart or brain, or the plain indica- 
tion of his manner, tone and emphasis. 
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He should also be required tomake parts 
of circles ; of which I here present a speci- 
men : 
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Here, too, as in the former case, I would | 
first teach them to make these various 
figures without their names ; and afterward | 
apply the names, in the form of a review of 
the lessons, at the black board; as men- 
tioned under another head. 

We should not proceed farther-with our | 
pupils, at once, toward the region of draw- 
ing, than to teach them ta make straight 
lines and circles, and their various combi- 
nations. It might be useful, however, to 
combine these, rather more variously than 
has been thus far recommended. For ex- 
ample, I would add a triangle or a half cir- 
cle to the top of a square. One of these I 
would say, when the class could pretty well 
imitate it, resembles a house, except that it 
has no chimney; can you tell me which it 
is? ; 

They might also, indeed they should be 
taught to combine triangles in such g@ way 
as to make larger triangles and squares ; 
and squares should be so combined as to 
make larger squares, and 7 possible other 
figures. Let the ingenuity of the pupils be 
particularly exercised, on this last point. 

They may be asked, moreover, what ob- 
jects, in the room or elsewhere, are square 
like the figure they have made on the slate ; 
or what ones approximate closely to such 
or such a shape. 

In this connection, they may be led to 
see that a circle faintly, though but faintly, 
represents the sun, the moon, a button, a 
piece of money, a plate, a bason, the face 
of a clock or a watch, a ring, &c. The 
human face, an eye, &c. may be referred 
to, and the pupils: may be told what is 
meant by elliptical and oval. 

As the subject becomes more and -more 
familiar, and the mind of the pupil advan- 
ces, he may be taught to form many other 
geometrical figures. On this subject—that 
of teaching what may be ealled the efe- 
ments of geometry to very young children, 
as well as for the sake of practical illustra- 











| tion—I am disposed, for once, to fortify my 


opinion by authority. The late Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, whose talents and skill as a 
teacher are known throughout New Eng- 
land, has the following remarks :* 

‘Geometry, in its nature, is one of the 
primary studies. It may be understood by 
itself without the knowledge of any other 
branch, except a very little of language 
and arithmetic; while scarcely any other 
branch can be well understood without 
some acquaintance with Geometry. 

‘“‘It is my opinion that the child should 
commence the study of Geometry before 
learning the alphabet. He is not, indeed, 
prépared to encounter the elements of 
Euclid; but he-can clearly comprehend 
some of the distinguishing properties of a 
straight line and a curve; of a circle, a 
triangle, a square, and an ellipse ;: of a cube 
and of a sphere. As the is id becomes 
familiar, and his mind strengthens, he is 
able to understand some of the distinguish- 
ing properties of a pentagon, hexagon, hep- 
tagon, &c.; of the different kinds of trian- 
gles ; of an oblate and prolate spheroid ; 
of a parallelopiped, of a prism, of a cone, 
and of pyramids. He may then go back 
to the circle, and attend to its properties, 
more particularly in the consideration of 
arcs, chords, segments, sector, radii, diam- 
eters, sines, tangents, degrees, minutes, 
seconds, the mariner’s compass, &c., &c. 
He may then proceed to a more particular 
consideration of angles, triangles, squares, 
&ce., &c.” 

Nothing, it is true, is here said about the 
slate and black board ; but if these things 
are to be taught, at an early age, there can 
be no doubt that the slate and black board 
are most happily calculated to aid in the 
work. 

Following out, then, on the black board 
and slates,—at least in some good degree— 
the ideas which Mr. Emerson has suggested, 
the pupils should be taught the pentagen, 
hexagon, heptagon, and octagon ; as well as 
be led to some general ideas of arcs, seg- 
ments,cdiameters, and the like. We should 
be exceedingly careful, however, not to fa- 
tigue our pupils, especially at first, with 
hard names. The name of the plainest, 
most common figures, may, indeed, be 
taught them, but not so with the more dif- 
ficult. 

Perhaps, in the progress of this kind of 
instruction, it would be an excellent plan to 
give out a lesson on, the black board, in 
which circles of various size might be said 


* See “ Prospectus of the Female Seminary at Wethers- 
field, Connecticut,” for the year 1826, a pamphlet of abont 
60 closely printed pegs and one which is, in itself, quite 
a complete manual for teachers, 
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to resemble certain round, but very different 


objects. 
resent the sun; the next, a little smaller, 


Thus the first circles might rep- | 


| 
| 
| 


the moon ; another or two, very small, and | 
perhaps a little gibbous, some of the stars. | 


The following might be drawn on the | 
black board as specimens of combining both 
right lines and others. 


AO 
OO 
c 




















=. 


Again, at another lesson, the first or larger 
square might be said to represent the floor 
of the room, the second, (very small, in pro- 
portion,) the table ; a third very small also, 
and rather oblong, a book. Again, on an- 
’ other occasion, but by no means at the same 
time, let the largest square meres the 
common, or some open field, well known to 
them all; the second in size should repre- 
sent some garden, equally well known; a 
third the play ground, or the spot of ground 
on which the house stands, &c. 

But to return to circles. This figure, 
says the teacher, represents the clock face ; 
and that the watch. -Now, on this largest 
one, I will put letters like those on the clock. 
If the pupils are none of them quite pre- 
pared to mitate him, his efforts to please 
them will at least afford them a good deal 
of amusment. So would an attempt of the 
same sort to represent the mariner’s com- 
pass. 

One exercise more may be mentioned, 
under this head. I allude to the combina- 





other, and with right lines, in order to pre- 


| pare the way for making, ere long, the let- 


ters of the albhabet. Toa vertical or per- 
pendicular line, for example, they may be 
shown how to add one or two semicircular 
lines. First one, in this way, D; or in this 
P; orin this, b. Secondly, two half cir- 
cles may be added, as in this case, B. 

Some might be apprehensive that the last 
mentioned exercise would degenerate into 
mere play. This depends much on the 
spirit and manner of the teacher. In proper 
hands, however, no such result need be ap- 
prehended. Few go so far towards this 
extreme as to be exposed to any considera- 
ble degree of danger. 


CHAPTER IIl.—-rorMine Letrers, anp 
THE FIGURES USED IN ARITHMETIC. 

The pupil is presumed to be ready, at 
length, tor instruction in making the letters. 
As the first step, we should select such 
capital letters (for I would begin with the 
capitals on account of their mathematical 
shape) as can, be made from the simple ele- 
mentary lines with which the child is al- 
ready acquainted. 

Perhaps the most simple letter to begin 
with is 1. Next to this, ora may fol- 
low L, H, T, Z,E and F. Not at once, of 
course, but in succession ; and only one of 
them at atime. I would not proceed to a 
second, till the pupil was somewhat familiar 
with the first. 

Next to these might follow those made 
up, in part or in akg of circles. First 
O; then Q and C; and then D, P, B, R 
and G. And lastly would follow~- those 
which are more irregular, in two classes ; 
first, W, V, A, K, M,N, X and Y; and 
secondly J, S and U. At first, 1 would 
form no combinations of these, nor even 
teach them their names, but soon proceed 
to the smaller letters, teaching js in 
a similar manner ; that is beginning with 
the more simple in form, and going on to 
the more difficult and complicated. Thus 
0, 1, 8, V, W, X, Z, &c., are-among the more 
easy to be imitated ; while a, g, r, y, &c., 
are more difficult. These small letters, 
moreover, should be written by the teacher, 
on the black board very large. It is no 
matter if they are six times as large as 
they usually appear in the pages of a com- 
mon book. The reason of this is that they 
may be seen distinctly, by the pupils; and 
be more easily imitated. They will, of 
course, be apt to make them somewhat 
smaller than the copy. 

It is, important that considerable time 
should be spent in these last exercises ; 
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especially in making the small letters. The 


benefits to be obtained thereby are numer- | 
ous. Let me observe however, that in teach- | 
ing children to make the sinall letters— | 
though not the large ones—we should in | 
proceeding, give them their names, requir- | 

Thus when | 


ing them to remember them. 
we have written v on the black board, we 


should say ; now we are all going to write | 
vee ; and after the letter is made or attempt- | 


ed—Now how many of you know what the 
name of this letter is? 
raise their bands, &c. ‘Thus should we 
proceed through the whole alphabet. 

It may interest the parle also, to know 
that many of the small letters, no less than 
the larger ones, are made up essentially of 
parts of circles. This is the case with a, b, 


cdegpqands. 


There will be nothing lost in spending | 
| other place. 


considerable time in teaching the young, or 


even those who are a little older, to make | 
| Stage of their instruction, especially at this 


the letters of the alphabet with a good deal 
of accuracy ; not only the small ones, but 
the large ones also. In doing this I would 
proceed in the manner indicated on page 
57; remembering, at the same time, the 
cautions which were there thrown out. I 
would however, first teach them, whether 
singly or by classes, those which are most 
alike—those which could be, most naturally 
associated. ‘Thus if we set them a lesson 
on the black board, consisting of several dif- 
ferent letters, it should be made up of such 
as very much resemble each other, rather 
than of those whose resemblance is less ap- 
parent. L,I, T, H, &c., consist wholly of 
vertical and horizontal lines ; W, V, A, &c., 
of oblique and horizontal ones; O, Q, 8, 
and ao s and g wholly of curved lines; and 
may therefore be properly classed together, 
whenever classification is indispensable. 

Many weeks—I had almost said many 
months—may be spent, and I doubt not 
with profit, in writing the small letters, 
either alone, or in combination with others. 
For variety’s sake, if for no other reason, I 
would however, sometimes bring together a 
combination of these—such an one as had 
some meaning, as dog, sot, cat, kite,*nose. 
This would be, it is true, a slight departure, 
for the time, from the principles I have just 
laid down—of classification—nevertheless, 
as a temporary expedient, I have no doubt 
of its advantages. 

Two or three important objects would be 
accomplished by spending considerable 
time in this way. First the letters would 
be likely to be well learned. ‘To those, in- 
deed, who prefer, the new fashioned mode of 
teaching whole words, before they are 
analized, or before we give them the names 


As many as do will | 
| habit of properly holding and using a pen- 
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| of the parts of which they are composed, 


this reason would have but little weight. 
Nevertheless, nearly all our school-books are 
constructed with reference to the old mode 
of teaching letters before words ; and as it is 
likely this will be the more usual mode of 
instructing in our common schools for many 
years to come. I have at least proceeded in 
these exercises upon that supposition or ex- 
pectation. 

Secondly, the pupils will be acquiring, all 
this while-that is if they are attended to-the 


cil; and this preparation for the future, 
must of course be attended to somewhere. 

Thirdly, they will be preparing to learn 
to spell, read and write. I know it will be 
doubted by some, whether such exercises 
actually prepare the way for writing; but 
this point will be made more clear in an- 


One useful exercise to the young, at every 


very early stage, is that of requiring them 
to distinguish the size, shape, &c., of objects, 
such as circles and letters; and trace re- 
semblances. ‘Too much importance, as it 
seems to me, can hardly be attached to this 
exercise. I will therefore present a few 
illustrations. 

The teacher writes, on the black board, 
the letters o and c. Now how many of 
you, he says, can tell me the difference be- 
tween these two letters? ‘The true differ- 
ence between them is then pointed out. So 
of ec and c; s, and Zz; i a y; and mand 
n. 

What is the name of this? says the teach- 
er; at the same time making a large circle 
on the black board. What is this? making 
at the same time a small one. You say, he 
adds, that they are both circles; are they 
both then alike? How many think they 
are different. Will some of you tell me 
the difference ? 

‘The teacher makes a triangle and acircle. 
What is the name of the first? What of 
the second? Are they alike? How do 
they differ? Is there any other difference ? 

‘From what is the letter i made up? Of 
vertical lines, horizontals, or circles? The 
letters w and v? The letters o c and 
e? The teacher writes bon the black 
board. Addressing himself to a_ par- 
ticular individual, he says, “I see your 
hand is raised ; you may tell us.” A 
perpendicular line and a circle, is the reply. 
“Is it a whole circle, or a part of one?” A 
part. 

‘1 will now make three letters, on the 
black board,” says the teacher ; at the same 
time making W V and A. “ What do these 
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letters most f¢’semble—triangles, squares, or 
circles?” What do these three most. te 
semble, C G and Q@. Here are two, X and 
¥ what do these most fésértible ?” 

“ What is the difference between W and 
V? How many can tell me? What is 
the difference between V and A?” What is 
the difference between M and N? What 
between P and B? Which is made u 
from a perpendicular line, a horizontal, Ka 
part of acircle? Which from a perpendi- 
cular, and part of two circles? Of what 
sort of lines is Z made?” How docs Z 
differ from N?” 

But as I have elsewhere said, I would 
dwell most on the small letters, and the nine 
figures or digits. I would question the pupils 
frequently and minutely on both these. In 
no way can they be made to remember them 
so well as in this manner. - 

When they have become familiar with 
all the small letters, the teacher should pro- 
ceed to teach them how to make the nine 
digits, as they are sometimes called; I 
mean the characters used in arithmetic. 
With these, as with the alphabet, I would 
proceed, slowly and cautiously; always 
observing, as much ag possible, the maxim 
which requires us to do but one thing at a 
time. 

But would you pass over the larger letters, 
and not name theurat all? some may per- 
haps ask. I do not think it necessary to name 
them; indeed, I think it confuses the upil 
to find there are two n’s for rales 2 80. 
strikingly different as our large and small 
one. The names of the large letters will be 
acquired by degrees, as the pupil advances 
to writing, spelling, defining, reading, &c. 
Ihave taught multitudes of little children 
to read, who came to me ignorant of their 
letters; and yet I do not recollect that I 
ever taught the names of any considerable 
number of the large letters. - 

Wecome then, to the nine digits, or figures 
of arithmetic. These should be taught, one 
by one, by means of the black board and 
the slates; beginning, of course, with-the 
simplest, as 1,8 and 3. The first, it is ob- 
vious, at a glance, is principally a vertical 
line; the second and third are made up, 
essentially, of two circles each. Four of 
the others, 2 5 6 and 9, are made of chiefly 
of parts of circles; and 4 and 7 of right 
lines ; either horizontals or verticals. 

It is hoped that these exercises, in teach- 
ing the Alphabet, and the figures used in 
Arithmetic, will not be regarded as tedious or 
unnecessary. I believe that, if the plan which 
is here suggested is not the very best, it is 
at least one of the best which has ever yet 
been attempted. At all events it is infinite- 

2 





ly better than the equally long road which 
thie tyro was once conipelled to travel with- 
out taking much interest in what he was 
doing. But whether the best method or not 
of merely learning the Alphabet (that it is the 
most -rapid I do not pretend) one thing is 
certain; viz. that children are interested in 
it, and that it affords them, for a time, full 
employment. But. it has an advantage 
greater still, It is an excellent preparation 
for the studies, which in the usual course of 
an English education, ordinarily follow. 


CHAPTER iV.—sap MakINc. 


The idea of placing map making next in 
order to the alphabet, may be thought a 
little singular by many teachers. ‘They have 
been accustomed to regard Geography, they 
will say, as conting in at a‘much later period. 

But it is not geography, properly so 
called, which I propose to introduce here ; 
but only an exercise which is preparatory 
to geography. Nordo I propose to teach 
even map making to any considerable ex- 
tent just now, but only to make a begin- 
ning$ for Which purpose I suppose tlfis to 
be the most appropriate place. , 

The exercises of Chapter IL were a 
means, among other things, of preparing the 
way for map making. In fact some of 
them may be considered as little less 
than first steps in this important art. 
Such, in particalar, was that of repre- 
senting the common, the play ground, 
the school room and the table, by means of 
so many squares. | 

There can be little doubt that in making 
maps, if notin the study of eographiy itself, 
the best way is to begin at home. ndeed, 
at the present day, this is a pint conceded 
by nearly every intelligent and successful 
teacher; and not a few of our school geog- 
raphies are constructed with reference to 
this important principle. 

Having initiated the pupil, 1 would set 
him to making maps of the school room, 
and of other rooms, places, and things, in 
good earnest. Im making a map of the 
school room, he should be taught to mark 
the places where some of the principal 
things stand, such as the stove and teach- 
er’s desk ; as well as the places occupied 
by the doors and windows. 

The teacher will, of course, lead the way 
in this exercise on the black boad. After 
drawing the outlines of the room, he will 
say, **What shall I place here ?” pointing to 
the spot where it will be obvious to some of 
them, if not to all, must be the place jor 
the stove, or the teacher’s desk. If they 
raise their hands in token that they know. 
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he then asks 


some one. Suppose it is the | 


stove which is to be located, and it stands | 


on the south side of the room. 
asks, peetng, down his pencil on the = 
site or northern side, at the 


O- 


He next | 


in any event, is one of the most valuable 
that can be given. 
From a map of. the road near the school- 


| house, they may proceed to a map of the 


lace which | 


should indicate the spot on which the desk | 


stands; ‘“‘ What shall we put here?” The 
answer is elicited in the sane way as be- 
tore, and the place of the desk is accordingly 
marked on the map. ‘ What shall I put 
down here? How many ot youcan tell?” All 
raise their hands. Addressing himself to a 
articular pupil, he says, “ You may tell us.” 
f the door, in like manner, he asks ; ‘Where 
shall it be placed? Where shall I put the 
southwest window? Where the north- 
west f”” &c. > 
Next to a map of the school-room, should 
be a map of the school-house. ‘There are 
few school-houses which contain’ no more 


than barely the school-room. ” Most of them | 


contain an entrance and clothes room ; some 
a wood room; and a few have one or more 
recitation rooms. All these should be 
marked off, on the map; first on the black 
board, and then on the slates. For what- 
ever is worth preparing on the black board, 
by the teacher and the pupils conjointly, is 
usually worth copying by the pupils upon 
their slates. In any event, all maps, how 
much soever the pupils have had to do in 
assisting the teacher to prepare them, should 
be transferred to their slates. 


If there is a play ground regularly en- | 


closed, in connection with fhe school-house, 
‘a map of this should come next. If not, the 
pupils may be required to make a map of 
the road near the school-house, or of some 
open space or common, if there is one near 
by, with which they are all familiar. Next 





) 
to the map of a play ground, that of the 
road near thegchool-house is usually most | 


interesting to children. It affords, in gen- 
eral, a greater number of important parts, 


such as here a tree, there a brook or a | 


bridge ; there a house ; there a shed; there 


a well ; there a barn; there the beginning | 


of another road, &c. 

When the pupils of any school can copy 
from the black board, maps of the school- 
room, the school-house, and the road, and 
tell the points of compass with relation to 


| them apart, 


each map, the teacher may require of them | 
to draw on their slates, without having any | 
thing to do with the black board, a map of | 
their father’s house, or garden, or the road | 
_ by the teacher on the black board will be 
| desirable; for young pupils find it more 
| difficult, at first, to put a ‘dissected map to- 


near it. Ofcourse, neither he nor any one 
of his pupils may be able ‘to correct the 
errors of each, in all particulars ; though it 
will usually happen that there will be some- 


other roads, not far distant, especially if 
there is any thing striking near or on the 
road; asachurch, factory, tavern, prison, 
or store. With the,aid of the teacher, who 
must, of course, lead the way on the black 
board, ‘the rw of a school might be 
taught to make em of most of the roads 
and streets throughout the region where 
they were brought up,-as well as of most of 
the fields adjoining them, near the school- 
house and their respective homes. 

The next step in the natural progress of 
things is to a map of the town. This is 
always exceedingly interesting to the young. 
For though it cannot be very large, on a 
single black board, nor so large on the slates 
as on the black board, yet there will be 
room enough, in general, for the principal 
— roads in town, with all the streams, 
arge and small, and the lakes, ponds, and 


Ths 


mountains, if any exist. 


—— 
down the brooks and ponds, with whic 


many of the pupils must be more or less 
familiar, isinot only exceedingly interesting, 
but it ae the waty for the right prepa- 
ration and understanding of other maps. 
From a map of the town, the teacher 
will proceed to draw a map of some three 
or four or five adjoining towns, with their 
own town in the centre. Further than this 
exercise it would, I think, be premature, to 
require the pupils to go. He may indeed go 
on and make a map of the county, the state, 
&ec.; but not as a lesson for the pupils, but 
only to prepare the way for the future. 
Before going so far as amap of the county 
in which the pupil resides, there is another 
exercise which “may be commenced here, 


| though it cannot or at least ought not to be 
| carried to any considerable extent, until the 


pupil is fairly inducted into the study of 
geography. I refer to the use of dissected 
maps. In pursuance of the present plan, I 


| would first draw on paper the outlines of 
| the towns immediately adjoining that in 


which the pupils and teacher were, includ- 
ing of course their own town ; and then cut 
recisely on the town’ lines. 
These it should be the business of the pupil 
to bring together again into their original 
shape and relative position. 

At the same time, however, a map made 


gether than we may bé aware ; and will not 


body in the school who will be able to make 


ake | be directed too much, by the black board. 
the necessary corrections. ‘Fhe exercise, 


Afterward however they may be required 
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to unite them properly without the black 
board. 

They will not proceed far, in these various 
processes, before they should be required, 
one at atime, to come to the black. board 
and draw maps on that, to be corrected by 
the class after they have finished. They 
should begin with the most simple ; because 
although they were able to do something 
more on_their own slates, yet when called 
to stand before the whole school, and 
with the recollection too, that they may 
be criticised by them, most pupils will be 
at first a little embarrassed. 

A dissected map of the whole county 
seems to be the next thing in order unless 
the county were remarkably large; in 
which case I would omit it, and pass on to 
a dissected map of the States of the Union. 
The towns, unless in one’s own county, and 
that county of very moderate size, are such 
small divisions, that it is hardly advisable 
to attempt to put together the towns of a 
whole state ; except perhaps those of such 
small states as Rhode island and Delaware. 

But I would not at once push the work 
of map making very far. I would, leave it 
for the present, and attend awhile to writ- 
ing; or rather to the formation of letters 
and words mechanically. 


CHAPTER V.—wairtine on THE SLATE. 


The first lesson in what I have here called 
slate writing—by which, however, I mean 
the mere mechanical formation of letters 
and words—is a lesson of oblique lines. 
They may be of greater or less length; 
especially at different lessons; but I have 
thought that, for beginners, about threc- 
fourths of an inch was sufficient. Thus, 


HI 


The slope and distance from each other, 
I should aapent of more consequénce than 
any thing else, especially the slope. After 
a few lessons of that sort,* from the black 
board, I would teach the lower curve of let- 
ters. ‘In other words I would teach them to 
make the i or /, and also to join it, as fol- 
lows; except on a larger scale. 


Minin = nnn 


When pupils are familiar with the lower 
curve of letters, and can form the i t 1 } 





* This exercise was anticipated in Chap. IL, 96 that a 
few lessons only in this place will be necessary. 
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| and u separately, and afterward join them, 
thus ; itlhu—or rather, thus; tuth—I would 
‘proceed to forin the reverse of this—the up- 
| per curve thus 777 and to join it, thus— 
| way. This done, the double curve 
comes next, and forms a portion of the 4, 
| the m, them, and the v. Lastly, I would 
| teach the o; from which are derived, in 
| part or in whole, ed e g q and z. 

They need not be troubled long, with 
these elementary lessons. They are better 
adapted to writing on paper; to come in 
sometime afterward. Still I would proceed 
a while upon system, even on the slate. 
Where we lose nothing by being systematic, 
system is always preferable. It is valuable 
on its own account; but it is still more 
valuable as a matter of mental discipline. 

When a child can form the greater part 
of the sniall letters, both singly and in 
combination, it will be well to employ him 
in putting words together. Writing the 
first elements—the /,2, 7 2, 0, and 7—on the 
black board, the teacher should inquire ot 
‘the pupils, from which of these he must 
make the letter 7. Is it from the first, the 
second, the third, the fourth, or the fifth? 
‘Being told it must be made from the second, 
he accordingly makes it, and then asks, Is 
it finished? What is to be added ? 


heshaps it is hardly necessary to say that 


the pupils should have time allowed them, 
in every instance, to write on their slates, 
what the teacher first writes on the black 
board. I mean, by this, that they should 
not be hurried too much. ; 

‘‘ From which of these” the teacher asks 
“shall I make the ¢? Is there nothing to 
be added? What is to be added? Flow 
does t, thus made, differ fromi? Does it 
differ from it, in nothing except its length ? 
What do I call the turn of the 2 and ¢, at the 
bottom ?” (This question presumes that 
the terms upper curve, lower curve, &c. 
have been ex Sained.} 

From which of them shall I make the let- 
term? How many of each—the third and 
fourth—must I take? Which must I take, 
and how many, to make n, w, v, h?° Is 
there nothing added to the fourth to make 
v2? What is added to make w? What is 
added to the third to make r? What to - 
the secand to make /? 


Here I would have a sort of review. 
How does m, differ from? Both letters 
should be standing on the black board when 
this question is asked. So should any others 
between which the teacher attempts to make 
a comparison. How does w differ from v ? 
How does / differ from b? How does + 
differ from the half of ax? How do 2 and 
1 differ’ Howdoi and t¢, &c.? 
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first half of the a d g and q, with c and e, 
are essentially the same as the 0; the only 
difference, in any case, being derived from 
a very slight omission or addition. Nor 
will it be difficult, after a pupil has learned 
to form all the regular letters, such, I mean, 
as can be chiefly made from a few single 
elements like the foregoing, to teach him te 
make a few irreguars ; such as s, 2, and z. 

Nor will there be much difficulty about 

the capitals. Even these, however, for the 
convenience of the teacher, may be classed. 
Thus three or four of them are essentially 
a part of the letter O, somewhat —— : 
as C, E, G, and X. 
a very large one, are formed essentially from 
the main stroke of the I. ‘Thus, B, D, F, 
H, L, P, R, 8S, Tyand Z, are all of this 
description. “Then A, M, N, and W, form 
another small class by themselves, which 
are soon and easily imitated. These three 
classes comprise nearly the whole alphabet 
of large letters; there are only a very few 
regtais. ; 

That which delights me most in connec- 
tion with these exercises is that instead of 
being irksome to the pupils, they are tg 
them, almost like pastimes ; and they are 
sometimes as sorry to haye them at an end, 
as if they were really such. 

Let it be remembered, however, that it 
is not so much the object—at least I think 


it ought not to be—to teach writing, as an | 


It is not difficult to show a pupil that the | 


will be likely, in nine cases in ten, to make 
the 4 of a school very good writers; 
better I dare say, without ever having an 


_ thing to do in school with pen and ink, than 


A still larger class, | 


art, on the slate, as to teach it im a sort of | 


imitative way, in order to prepare the pupil | 


for several other important exercises which 
should precede the exercise of writing on 
paper. 

_ There is one exercise which if pursued 
simaltaneously with the foregoing, woyld 


‘greatly enhance the interest of the pupil, to 


say nothing of the profit which might accrue, 
T refer to a little device sometimes resorted 
to—that of cutting out from paste-board, or 
yaper, five or six elementary principles of 
tere, and requiring the pupil to combine 
them, to form letters. He must, it is true, 
have a considerable number of each; but 
they are soon and easily made. By putting 
them together, however, I do not mean at- 
taching them to each other in any way, but 
simply laying them side by side, contiguous 
to one another, on the desk or table, ~ 
The exercises of the chapters which fol- 


low, pursued according to the suggestions | 


which accompany them, and taken glong 
with the elementary studies of this chapter* 





*They have the effect of a daily review, in the matter 


hand writing; and frequent reyigwing the studies of | 


ol, is, as every teacher of much experience knows, the 
‘neans of aking much real progress. 


the average of our common school writers. 
This is not saying that pen and ink should 
never be used, for they should, without 
doubt. But these exercises, instead of 
standing in the way of the subsequent use 
of pen, ink and paper, would, if studied as 
they ought to be, and as has been recom- 
mended, greatly facilitate the pupil’s pro- 
gress. Yet I still say that even if be should 
never receive any direct instruction of this 
sort in school, he could not fail, from such 
along practice with his pencil and slate, 
and from such varied exercises, to become 
a very tolerable writer. 

If any one should doubt—I know there 
are a-few who do—whether children will 
ever become good writers, from merely 
protease on the slate, we need not refer 
1im to Iceland, for proof, where all children 
learn in a manner not unlike that, and never 
or almost never in any way which is more 
systematic. We have only to send him to 
some of our schools for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, where many are to be 
found who write elegantly on slates, and 
who never yet wrote on any thing else. We 
have testimony on the same subject, how- 
eyer, in Wood’s account of the Sessional 
School in Edinburgh, and in the Connecti- 
cut Common School Journal. Ihave my- 
self seen very young pupils, in common 
schools—say not more than six or seven 
years of age—-who alpoady wrote a very 
good hand, on the slate, though they had 
never written a word with pen and ink in 
their lives. 

We are now repared, as I trust, for the 
important school exercise of spelling. At 
resent—I mean on the old system-—we 
bas but very few persons among ys who 
spell well; let us see whether slate and 
Hack board exercises promise any thing © 

better. 


Swe 


CHAPTER VI.-<sperzinea. 


Few things belonging to a good English 
Education seem to be of more importance 
than correct Spelling. J shall therefore treat 
of this subject at considerable Jength. 

As in other things, so it is in teaching 
spelling; we may, ij instruct the whole 
school, at once ; or secondly we may instruct 
portions of it, ‘as classes pr individuals; or 
thirdly, the instruction may he given by 
means of certain older pupils, acting on our 
behalf, as monitors or assistants; oF as they 
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are sometimes, and not unaptly called wor 
vers. 

The methods of teaching spelling, with 
the aid of slates and black boards, are al- 
most innumerable. I shall select some four 
or five only; such as seem to me to be 
among the best. Those which I have se- 
lected, will be: found applicable, to the ex- 
isting condition of most, if not all of our 
common schools. 


First Method. 


The teacher takes his 


position by the black board, with the whole | 
school, or the class, as the case may be, | 


facing him, and after ascertaining that be 
has secured the attention of all, proceeds 
with his chalk in hand, to write downa 
spelling lesson. 

But what shall he write? What word 
shall he begin with? For there is certainly 
a choice to be exercised ; it is not a matter 
of entire indifference whatwwords are written 
down. It must be obvious. to all who re- 
flect that the selection should be made with 
reference to the wants and capacities of the 
pupils. 

We will suppose, for the present, that 
they are just beginning to spell; having 
previously learned to read and write letters, 
and to make the figures used in Arithmetic, 
with a few of the simples geometrical 
figures. In such a case the words of the 
lesson shoyld be selected on the general 
principle .of beginning at home—i. e. with 
words with the meaning of which the = 
is already partially or wholly acquainted.* 
Such are slate, pencil, book, paper, stove, 
stove pipe, fire, coal, ashes, ink, inkstand, 
fire-place, hand, eye, ear, face, mouth, 
window, door, table, chair, wall, &c. Such 
words as ceiling, and crayon, I would, at 
first, omit; for although they are near 
enough, they are much more difficult, and 
may be deferred to a subsequent lesson. 

J will now write the word slate,” the 
teacher says. ‘* What letter shall I make 
first ? Let all who know, raise their hands.” 
Addressing himself to a particular individ- 
ual, the teacher says, ‘‘ You may name it.” 
The pupil says “5.” The teacher writes 
it, i, e. in the printed form. ‘ What shall I 
weite next ?" he says. The answer being 
obtained, in the same way as before, he 
proceeds to the next ; then to the next ; and 
so on till the word is wholly written. 

This is, indeed, a simple word, and a 


very simple process ; but neither the word. 


nor the process is too simple to begin with. 





* Séme have thought that the first words selected fora 
child to spell or read, should be all short words—mono- 
syllables. Buyt,it has seemed to me otherwise. I know no 
reason why a young pupil may not ag well and as easily 
be taught to spell inkstand or stove pipe, asa great many 
ef the inonosyliables, which are usually presented to him. 
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| It need not be a slow process, especially 


after a beginning is fairly made. On the 
contrary, it may be conducted, where all 
are attentive and interested, with very great 
rapidity. 

But it may happen that a pupil will nan e 
a wrong letter. Fer pommel in reply to 
the question, what shall be written as the 
fourth letter in the word shite, a pupil may 
say, 1. ‘Is that right: the teacher in- 
quires of the class. Some one who raises 
his hand, in token of assent, may then be 
asked what letter ought to be substituted 
for the i. The truly ingenious teacher, 
however, will often select, in his inquiry, the 
more inattentive or heedless pupils, in order 
to secure their close attention to the exer- 
cise.* Orhe may write the letter i, accord- 
ing to the wrong direction of the pupil ; and 
if no one should question its correctness, 
by uplifted hand, he may go through with 


- writing the word ; and then after telling the 


class that a mistake has been made, or that 
he has been directed wrong, he may require 
them to correct it. 

He then proposes another word, as hand ; 
proceeding with it in the same manner as 
with the word slate. Though he should go 
slowly, endeavoring to have every process 
understood, he should nevertheless go strait 
forward, and avoid if possible, the loss of 
any time. ‘I'he list okie may be ex- 
tended, as circumstances seem to require. 
The first lessons, ought by all means, to be 
short; keeping in view the general and very 
important principle, never to fatigue or 
satiate the onal, especially when setting 
out with a new subject of study. When 
the lesson is completed, let each pupil copy 
or transfer the words from the blac < board 
to his slate, ba 

One or two important principles, in the 
beginning of such an exercise as this, should 
never be lost sight of. First, the exercise, 
in all its processes or parts, should be sim- 


ple. Do one thing at atime, as much as 
possible. Let the propriety of using capi- 


tals, here or there, the character or quality 
of the hand writing of the pupils, with size, 
slope, and almost every thing else, be over~ 
we ey at first, for the sake of simplicity. 
Secondly, be not too particular about clas- 
sifying or assorting the words with refer- 
ence to length, number of syllables, or an 

thing else. Classification is a work whic 

belongs to a more advanced stage of pror 

ress. : 

Although the teacher should, in general, 
confine himself to one thing at a time, yet 
after the school or class become ‘somewhat 





* When I say often, I do not mean always 


e cays ; for this prac- 
tice. would produce a. set of evile: which would tend te 
defeat its own purpose. 
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familiar with the method, and with a con- 

siderable number of words, it may be well 
to make an occasional departure from this 
rule ; more, however, for the sake of variety 
than for any other reason. 

Thus, suppose he were about to write 
down the word slate, as the beginning of a 
spelling lesson. He will say to his pupils, 
*¢ Now, in order to write the word, must I 
begin at the top or at the bottom of the black 
board? Why at the top, rather than any 
where else? You will tell me also that I 
must begin at one side of the slate ; now at 
which side ; the right hand side, or the left? 
Why at the left hand rather than the right? 
Must I write horizontally, or obliquely? 
(This last question takes for granted that 

_the terms horizontal, &c. are well under- 
stood.) Must the word begin with a small 
s,or a large one?” 

‘ This, I say, is designed as a mere speci- 
men of the little departures which a teacher 
may properly make, at times, from his gen- 
eral rule of going strait forward. Any thing 
of the same general character with the fore- 
going, which while it serves to impart in- 
terest, is also in itself instructive, will be of 
evident advantage. 

There is another way of proceeding which 
may occasionally be resorted to. Thus, in 
the example above, the teacher, after having 
anftounced to the class that he is about to 
write the word slate on the black board, 
proceeds to write it, without asking any 
questions at first; but wriles it wrong. In- 
stead of slate, he writes slaet, or slait, or slat. 
Or instead of writing it horizontally, he 
writes it obliquely. The pupils are then 
called up6n to say whether it is written cor- 
rectly ; and if not, in what respects it is 
wrong. Sof any other common word ; 
as pencil,, door, chair, table, coal, &c. 

It ‘has been said that after the teacher has 
completed a list of words on the black 
board, the pupils should be required to 
transfer them to their slates. The object of 
this is two fold ; first to fix the orthography 
of the word more firmly in the memory ; 
and, secondly, as an exercise in the art of 
writing. 

That the first of these results will inevit- 
ably follow, no one who is at all acquainted 
with children or with the structure of his 
own mind, will, for a moment, doubt. Noth- 
ing, certainly, is more common than for a 
child of good memory to learn to repeat a 
hymn or song, from beginning to end, 
merely by copying it. 

To secure the second result—that of im- 
se the hand-writing—our pupils should 

€ required, in copying any thing, to do it 





as well as possible. In writing down words 


eee ee 
| 





| two things well, at the same time. 








from mere hasty dictation, it is true, this 
can hardly be expected ; on account of the 
difficulty, especially with children, of doing 
But in 
mere copying, I say again, it is not only 
useful but highly desirable; nay I might 
almost say indispensable. As a necessar 
preliminary, the word on the black board— 
the copy set by the teacher—should be 
written in the best possible manner. Marks 
of haste or carelessness, and above all of 
absolute incorrectness, cannot fail to have 
a bad effect. This seasonable hint to teach- 
ers, will not, I hope, be overlooked or for- 
gotten. Let them remember the maxim of 
Cousin, the French philosopher; “ As is the 
teacher so is the school ;”’ and let them re- 
member that the remark is applicable even 
to the hand-writing of the teacher. 

In this way, that is by a species of review, 
will the pupil retaén and perfect his skill in 
the art or practice of writing. There will 
be’so many exercises in which he will be 
liable to forget himself and write carelessly, 
that a special effort here and there, at least 
when merely copying something, will be 
indispensably necessary. 

Second method. This consists in pro- 
nouncing or dictating words to the pupils, 
to be written d»wn by them, on their slates. 
In this exercise the use of the black board 
is not absolutely necessary; althaugh it can 
be used, if desired. 

In pronouncing or dictating words, great 
care should be taken to give to every syl- 
lable, and even to every letter, its natural 
sound. In this respect there is a great deal 
of error among us, aud it is likely there 
will be a great deal more, unless teachers 
beware of the bad habits in which most of 
them have been educated. 

One of the more common errors of the 
class to which I allude is that of spelling 
the words for the pupil, in the act of pro- 
nouncing them. It is by no means uncom- 
mon for teachers to pronounce the words of 
a. spelling lesson in such a manner, that 
they cannot avoid spelling them correctly, 
if they would. ThusI have heard positive 
and fugitive, pronounced pas-i-tive and fu-gi- 
tive. ‘That is instead of giving the vowels 
of the second and third syllables of these 
words a short sound, they were sounded 
long. And worse than even this, I have 
heard the word above, pronounced ab-6ve ; 
as if the o had its long full sound. 

Let all these and other kindred errors, in 
pronunciation be studiously avoided. Let 
every word be pronounced right, (that is as 
it should be pronounced in good conversation 
or reading,) whether the pupils spell it cor- 
rectly or not. And if, in dictating words to 
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en ver ; : 
sinaller classes, an elder pupil,or word giver, 
is employed, the teacher should be exceed- 
ingly careful'that he does not lead them into 
errors of the same sort, or of some other 
kind. In general, these assistant pupils, or 
word givers, ought either to be drilled by the 
teacher before hand, or to receive from him, 
for their own use, exclusively, a written or 
printed list of the words they are about to 
teach. For this last purpose they may be 
permitted, at times, to select words from a 

iven table or pagé of a spelling book, or 
Foen a dictionary. 

There are several ways of ascertaining 
whether pupils write their words from dic- 
tation—that is to say spell them—correctly 
or not. One is by employing the word 
giver in going round to them all and exam- 
ining their slates separately, and comparing 
‘ them with his own, or the standard list. 
Another is, for the teacher to perform the 
same service. Another: is, to have each 
pupil read over, or rather spell over the 
words, in an audible voice; the teacher 
stopping him and making corrections, should 
any be necessary. Another way, still, is, 
for the teacher himself, to correct the - list 
of the right hand or left hand pupil, (ac- 
cording to his own convenience or choice,) 
and then” for that pupil whose slate he 
holds, ‘to receive W correct the slate of 
his next neighbor; and so on,through the class. 

In general, however, it is better that the 
correctness or incorrectness of the pupils 
should be settled by some higher authority 
than that of a fellow pupil. On this account, 
I should prefer the second or third method 
of the preceding paragraph, were it not that 
as soon as the first scholar reads—that 
is spellsk—a word wrong, and the teacher 
alludes to the wrong and sets about correct- 
ing it, such of the rest of the class as have 
fallen into the same error will be tempted to 
change theirs clandestinely, to make it cor- 
respond to the true standard. If they would 
do it openly, the evil would be compara- 
tively trifling ; perhaps not an evil at all ; 
but it is unfortunate that we should tempt 
them in this way to do wrong. 

With a view therefore to the prevention 
of this evil, it may be well to adopt one of 
the two following methods. Let the teach- 
er correct the slate of each pupil, without 
any communication with the other pupils; 
or let the pupils themselves correct the list, 
with the aid of a printed or written list, or 
a dictionary. The last method would be 
the better of the two, if every pupil would 
be as faithful and conscientious as he ought 
to be; afd if dictionaries were not almost 
as rare in our common school- rooms, as 
pearls or diamonds.* 
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But whatever the method which is pursus 
ed may be, it is well to continue on the les 
son fat one is thoroughly master of it. 
If there is any pupil who does not attend to 
it properly, or whose memory is defective, 
it may be well to put the particular words 
which he cannot rememberfor’ they will 
usually fe few in each lesson—on a piece of 
paper or card, and carry it in his pocket a 
few days, recurring to it, often, till he can 
remember its contents. 

If, however, he is really faulty—I mean 
volnntarily negligent—it will do him good 
to write the words whicn he does not rs 
member on the black board, im view of the 
whole school, and suffer them to remain 
there till he can retain them in his memory, 
If compelled to have his faults exposed in 
this way a few times, there is reason to hope 
he will soon take care to avoid such expos- 
ure as much as possible. 

Third method. Another, and a most ex- 
cellent method of teaching spelling on the 
slate and black board, is a applying or 
framing words into sentences. In fact, the 
true orthography of some words can hardly 
be taught, to practical purpose, in any other 
manner. 

In pursuance of this method, the teacher 
first writes a series of short sentences on 
the black board, omitting one important 
word ineach. The sentences may be either 
original or selected, according to his con- 
venience. The following is an example of 
the manner in which the sentences might be 
arranged on the black board. ~ 

The glisten. 
‘The moon is ° 
Speak and plain. 
Books be kept clean. 
The is cold. 
Always truth. 

This list of words is long enough to illus- 
trate the principle, and give a clear idea of 
the plan.proposed ; although for the use of 
a class of pupils, it might, if necessary, be 
extended much farther. The sentences 
should be written with great care ; and the 
space left for a word be so conspicuous that’ 
no pupil could mistake its place. The black 
board being in full view, the pupils should 
proceed to copy the sentences, with as much 
exactness as possible. : 

In the foregoing lesson, stars is the word 
which might supply the vacancy in the first 
sentence. But it would be too much, per- 
haps, for the greater part of a class of pupils, 
to both find out the appropriate word and 

* Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, to whom the public are already 
deeply indebted for his efforts in behalf of the rising r- 
ation, has recently prepared a dictionary expressly fir the 


use of common schools. I have not seen it; but presume 
at once on its usefulness. 
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spell its at least for a little time, at first ; 
the teachcr should, therefore, proceed to the 
work of dictating, in succession, the words, 
stars, bright, loud, should, atr, and speak. 


Other words might indced in some instances | 


make good sense, is, instead of air, we 
might insert weather ; and_ instead of speak, 
tell; but the teacherwill select those which 
appear most natural. . 

he teacher should not fill the vacancies 
on the black board, too soon. But when the 
pupils have all filled out their blanks, on their 
slates, he may fill out his own, or make the 
Corrections in any other manner, which he 
may decm preferable. . 

I have said that the orthography of some 
words can hardly be taught, to practical 
purpose, ia any other manner, except in this 
very way of incorporating them into sen- 
tences. ‘The principal class of words allud- 
ed to was those which are pronounced alike, 
but spelled differently. Of this kind are 
son and sun; coarse and course ; ascent and 
assent, &c. ‘These words are of .every day 
occurrence, both in conversation and writ- 
ing; and therefore it is of very great im- 
portance that we spell them with accuracy. 
And yet ine am there is no class of words 
in the English language, so often misspelled 
as this. 

Although I doubt not I have made the 
gencral pfan intelligible, yet it may not be 
amiss to present one more example, involv- 
ing a few of the class of words now under 
consideration. Thus the teacher may write 
en the black board the following sentences : 


The shines. 
We on slates. 
My , obey thy father. 
What you? 

The clear sky. 


He fell down 
Always do 
is the staff of life. 


The of a shoe. 
- Which is the of the room? 
The contain blood. 
Bring some and place it on 
the fire. 


Now though these sentences should be 
carefully arranged, and the proper words 
dictated by the teacher, few pupils would 
probably be found able to ad them all 
right. And yet, I say once more, I know of no 
oflies way in which their orthography can be 
correctly taught by the instructor or learned 
by the pupil. They may, indeed, be com- 
mitted to memory, as they often are; still 
it will require long, very long practice be- 
fore a pupil can, in every instance, make 


the proper application. 
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has dictated the propi¢¢ words to be supplied 
in several successive lessons, the pupils may 
be permitted to supply them in their own 
Way. But this part of the exercise belongs 
as much to defining and composition as to 
repelling s perhaps even more. Do not be 
hasty in introducing ity rememberitig still, 
the maxim, “ one thing at a time.” 

Let it not be objected that such a method 
of learning to spell is slow. . I know it is so. 
Still it seerns to me one of the best in the 
world—perhaps the very best—for practical 
purposes. Though a pupil advances, on this 
road, very leisurely, what he learns will, 
no doubt, be better understood and longer 
retained, than if the process were more 
rapid. It has at least two excellences ; first, 
that it always appears to excite interest ; 
and secondly, that it teaches children to think 
and to write down their thoughts, as well as 
to spell. The only serious drawback upon 
its excellency is the pains it will cost. In 
respect to the latter, however, he who does 
not know that nothing valuable is to be 
gained in school without hard labor, has not 
yet learned one of the most important secrets 
of his profession. ‘There must be hard dig- 
ging in school, as some very quaintly call it ; 
and a fact one of the great ends ofeall edu- 
cation is to teach the young to dig, bot h for 
knowledge and excellence. 

Fourth method. This is most happily 
adapted to those who have already made 
considerable progress in the art of spelling, 
although it may be used to some extent, 
with all. Its only peculiarity is that of 
classifying the words to be spelled. It will ° 
be recollected that I have spoken of classi- 
fication as not to be adhered to in setting 
out with the black board, but to come in 
somewhat later. 

We have no First Book for children that 
classifies words as much as seems to me 
desirable ; at least E have seen none. Mr. 
J. F. Bumstead, of Boston, has indeed pre- 
pared a series of two or three, which I be- 
lieve have been adopted in the Boston Pri- 
mary Schools, in which the words are to a 
considerable extent, classified ; and 1 have 
heard of one more, published elsewhere, but 

haye not scen it. Nor am I over anxious 
to see such books, at least for the present. 
I am more anxious to see teachers able to 
render themselves (with the aid of the slate 
and black board,) the best spelling book fo 
the pupil, which, for a time, he could pos” 
sibly have. After we have learned the 
art of proceeding, for a time, with the 
last mentioned spelling book, we ma per- 
haps be able to, make a wise use of some 
other kind. 





After some time has passed, and the teacher 


(To be continued.) 























